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national structure, for national as well as religious in some
strange manner it contrives to be.

THE RISE AND WANE OF BUDDHISM

Before a brief outline of the Hindu tenets can be given
we must hark back to the great break that Buddhism
wrought.

So complicated had the higher Hinduism become, in
the millennium before Christ, that it brought no way of
life to the people. Princes and nobles warred under the
Hindu umbrella. The poor and lowly were oppressed.
Barons were given to war and the chase, for barons thus
addicted seem to have been the world's constant feature.
Many teachers and reformers arose seeking a Way. Some
failed, some flourished and waned, and then in the sixth
century B.C. there was born of princely Hindu stock in what
is now Nepal, one Gautama Siddartha, who sought truth
for years and found it not. Then he developed a charming,
compelling teaching of his own which spread widely, and
he was known as the Buddha, the 'Enlightener*. And about
the same time also arose on an entirely eccentric axis, one
Mahavira the Jinna, or 'Conqueror5, who also taught an
excellent way of his own expounding. Both 'caught on',
the Buddha more especially, and in from three to five
hundred years Buddhism had swept Brahminism and
Hinduism from the land. Almost the whole of India was
Buddhist, the followers of the system of teaching of Prince
Gautama, the 'Buddha'.

Brahminism existed but in the pot-holes of the desert
and the recesses of the forest, eternal, mystic, proud but
trodden under. It would seem that during this period the
rules of marriage and caste remained in some sort as clan
and tribal customs.

It is no part of this short outline to tell the story of
Buddhism. This is far too beautiful, complicated and
incomparable, for anything less than a volume. While
Buddhism triumphed, the followers of Mahavira, a kindred